THE DEATH OF THE MONARCHY
The Dutch War. The fleet of the rebels (created by
Charles I, as we have seen, and betrayed) found a commander
of the highest talent in Blake. Its main task in the first three
years after the execution of the King was an attack upon the
Dutch commercial competition. The Dutch were the carriers
of the world, and during the Civil War the weakening of
England had increased their advantage. But in 1651, under
the influence of Cromwell, the Navigation Act was passed,
which forbade goods to be received into English ports unless
they came in English ships or the ships of the country of
origin. The struggle with the Dutch by sea had varied fortunes,
but ended in Blake's complete victory in 1653, after which
England and Holland stood side by side, as was natural enough
to two countries both of which were commanded by wealthy
Protestant oligarchies, both of which stood in fear of a large
Catholic minority within their territories, and both of which
were commercial and maritime. England had during this struggle
passed Holland in the race for maritime commerce, and hence-
forward preserved her lead.
The End of the Long Parliament. The irritation in the
Army against the enduring fossilized fragment of the Long
Parliament continuing to claim authority was intense. The
people at large, of course, regarded that isolated body with
contempt. It was not difficult for Cromwell to put an end to
it and to make his power, which was already the only real
Government of the country, an absolute thing. He came down
to the House with a small force of soldiers on April 20, 1653,
abused the members freely, and drove them away. His last
remark on this occasion is famous; he looked at the Mace and
said, "What is that bauble ? Take it away!"
But it must not be imagined that Cromwell acted thus
through ambition; he did not even so act from a mere desire
to govern. Of all those who have achieved such a position
through the accidents of war he is the only one prominent in
history to whom the burden of governmental responsibility
was odious. He felt himself that he could not adequately
undertake it; he was not made for that task and was always
trying to share it with others, but he discovered, as all men
do who make the experiment, that an individual, if he is to
keep order at all, must keep it without rivals to hinder him. v
The First Experiment.    Cromwell's first experiment in
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